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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxi, No. 3. 



Samson Agonistes 1665-6. 

Here Milton has : 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity. 

What are we to understand by ' fold ? ' Since 
' dire necessity ' is obviously from Horace, Od. 
3. 24. 6, as noted long ago by Todd, we might 
think of his laqueis, line 8. However, this, while 
it may have yielded a suggestion, would give 
'net,' 'gin,' or 'snare' (all Miltonic words), 
but hardly 'fold.' These three words are com- 
mon enough in the Bible, too ; but the turn of 
phrase here is not Scriptural. 

Milton's original is rather Greek, and a com- 
parison of certain passages from the Attic drama- 
tists shows that we may render 'fold' by 'coil,' 
or, more generally, 'toil(s).' 

The first passage we may consider is Sophocles, 
Ant. 343-7 : 

Kowpovowv T€ tpvXov dpvfflw ap<f>i/3aka>v aya 

Ktu Or/pSiv aypitov edvq, iravrov r uvoXiav <pwrw 

awapaun owcTvo/cAaioTOts 

wepicppaSr/s avqp. 
('And the light-hearted race of birds, and the 
tribes of savage beasts, and the sea-brood of the 
deep, he snares in the meshes of Ms woven toils 
[in the coils of woven nets"].' — Jebb). 

Here the meaning is literal, but perhaps Milton 
adapted such a phrase as <nrdpoA.cn SiktvokXSo-tok, 
and contaminated it with such a one as we find in 
Aeschylus, Prom. 1076-9 : 

elSvuxi yap 
kovk eiaL<j>vrjii ov$k XaOpatas 
eJs airipavrov Sucrvov otijs 
lp.tcXe.-}(6ri<Tt<rff mr' dvo'as, 

which Plumptre renders : 

For now with open eyes, 
Not taken unawares, 
In AtS's endless net 
Ye shall entangled be 
By folly of your own. 

Here we have 'entangled' and 'net' (cf. 
Agam. 358 ff., 1115, 1382, 1492 ; even of Dike, 
Agam. 1611), as, in the passage from the Anti- 
gone, we have ' coils.' Nor should we overlook 
Orestes' characterization of the robe in which 
Agamemnon was slain, Choeph. 998-1000 : 



aypeujia frijpos, rj veicpov iroSevSvrov 
Spoirtp KaracrK^vai/m • Sucrvov fih> o$v 
apKvv T av etirots koI iroZurnjpos ire&zs, 

where Plumptre has : 

A wild beast's trap ? — a pall that wraps a bier, 
And hides a dead man's feet? — A net, I trow, 
A snare, a robe entangling, one might call it. 

Add Euripides, Orestes 25-26 : 

■rj iroo-tv cbra/>a> irepi/SaXovs' v<pdo-pMTi 
(KTavev, 

which Way translates : 

Who trapped in tangling toils her lord, and slew. 

Cf. Orestes 1315 : 

orei^a yap dowearovtra Slktvwv (3po)(OV$, 

which Way renders : 

For into the net's meshes, lo, she falls. 

The suggestion of 'robe' is what occurs to 
one in first reflecting upon Milton's 'fold,' yet 
the latter is not inevitably restricted to a garment. 

It is interesting to find that Shakespeare has 
(Sen. V. 5. 1. 20-21) : 

Dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web f 



Albert S. Cook. 



Yale University. 



STRAY NOTES. 



Tennyson, Princess 3. 11. 
The circled Iris of a night of tears 

is doubtless a reminiscence of Shakespeare, AlPs 
Well 1. 3. 156-8 : 

What's the matter 
That this distempered messenger of wet, 
The many-colored Iris, rounds thine eye. 

This I did not see when I wrote the note in my 
edition. 

Dante, Inf. 26. 52-3. 

A classical mention of the divided flame, which 
Scartazzini has missed, is Seneca, (Ed. 311-3, 
which Miss Harris translates : 



